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would have singled him out in any assemblage as a man to be respected and trusted. A negro drove the team, and a negro girl walked behind.1
So went the Marshalls to their Blue Ridge home. It was a commodious one for those days. Two rooms downstairs, one fifteen feet by sixteen, the other twelve by fourteen, and above two half-story lofts of the same dimensions, constituted this domestic castle. At one end of the larger downstairs room is a broad and deep stone fireplace, and from this rises a big chimney of the same material, supporting the house on the outside.2
Thomas and Mary Marshall's pride and aspiration, as well as their social importance among the settlers, are strongly shown by this frontier dwelling. Unlike those of most of the other backwoodsmen, it was not a log cabin, but a frame house built of whip-sawed uprights and boards.3 It was perhaps easier to construct a one and a half story house with such materials; for to lift heavy timbers to such a height required great effort.4 But Thomas Marshall's social, religious, and political status5 in the newly organized County of Fauquier were the leading influences that
1  At this time, Thomas Marshall had at least two slaves, inherited from his father.  (Will of John Marshall "of the forest," Appendix I.) As late as 1797 (nearly forty years after Thomas Marshall went to "The Hollow"), La Rochefoucauld found that even on the "poorer" plantations about the Blue Ridge the "planters, however wretched their condition, have all of them one or two negroes."   (La Rochefoucauld, iii, 135.)
2  Personal inspection.
3  Mill-sawed weather-boarding, held by cut nails, now covers the sides of the house, the original broad whip-sawed boards, fastened by wrought nails, having long since decayed.
4  Practically all log cabins, at that time, had only one story. 6 See infra.  .